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It was a night of meeting new people, new 
community, and new opportunities. 

The annual International Students Re- 
ception on Sept. 16 welcomed 140 recent- 
ly arrived graduate and undergraduate 
students from 36 countries to Concordia 
and Montreal. The reception was also at- 
tended by 77 staff and faculty members, 
consular representatives from South Ko- 
rea, the Netherlands, Mexico and China, 
as well as Canadian federal and provincial 
government officials. 

In her opening speech at Le Nouvel Ho- 
tel, President Judith Woodsworth greeted 
attendees in a number of different lan- 
guages, following up by saying, “In what- 
ever language, I want to say how happy I 
am to see you. This diversity in our student 
population and in our professors and staff 
is something we celebrate all the time.” 

“It creates a very dynamic experience 
on campus, it creates a great intellectual 
experience for students, it creates a great 
neighbourhood. And if you’ve had a mo- 
ment to get used to our neighbourhood, 





Nazanin Hazrati (right), VP Internal of the Graduate Students Association, stands with four new 
Iranian Concordians. 
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youll know that. you can eat food from 
just about any country.” 

At the reception, students were served 
food with a homegrown flavour. Among 
the hors d’oeuvres were bagels with 
smoked salmon, an assortment of Que- 
bec cheeses, tourtiéres, smoked meat, and 
bite-sized servings of poutine. 

“They'll be experiencing so many dif- 
ferent sides to our city in the months 
ahead. This was a way to introduce a part 
of our culture and give them a taste of 
things to come,’ said Alexandra McIntosh 
from the Office of the President. 

“I find Montreal to be a very diverse 
place, and I think Concordia represents 
that in a way,” said Gabriel Velasquez, a 
Peruvian studying at the John Molson 
School of Business. “I think my stay 
here for the next two years is going to 
be amazing.” 


LISTEN TO THE VOICES OF OUR 
& NEWEST INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 
AT NOW.CONCORDIA.CA 
TO SEE WHERE OUR INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENTS COME FROM, TURN TO PAGE 3 
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TEACHING WITH A GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE 


Education professor proposes new model for intercultural education 


Teacher education programs across the country attempt 
to address the every-growing number of visible minor- 
ity students in classrooms. Education professor Adeela 
Arshad-Ayaz argues for the growing need to encourage 
active citizen participation across cultures to “achieve 
the ultimate goal of greater social justice and equality 
for all students.” 

Her teaching and research indicates that mere recog- 
nition of other cultures is not enough. Rather, students 
need to be engaged in active learning about local and 
global processes that create inequality and difference. 
To that end, she has developed a course for educators: 
“Diversity in the Classroom” that addresses some of the 





Education professor Adeela Arshad-Ayaz brings global policy-making to the classroom. 


GLOBE-TROTTER 
FINDS A HOME 


Cross-cultural researcher gained insight through travel 


shortfalls of current strategies. 

Classrooms contain over a third of students from 
visible minority groups, reflecting population trends. 
However, only about a fifth of teachers represent those 
same cultures and experiences. 

Arshad-Ayaz believes while the current model seeks 
to promote understanding through greater knowledge 
of other cultures, it relies on the false premise that 
culture can be reduced to a monolithic entity, know- 
able through a checklist of characteristics The current 
framework leads to both the alienation of minority 
group students and the disengagement of students from 
the dominant group. 

To begin with, she says, “Cul- 
ture continuously changes, for 
example diasporic culture is very 
different” from that in the coun- 
try of origin. 

Furthermore, minority  stu- 
dents in these classes, hearing 
such checklists, “tend to think, 
That’s not the person I am or 
know, and so it creates a discon- 
nect for them,” she says. “They 
shut down.” 

This approach, Arshad-Ayaz 
says, “...leads a superficial analy- 
sis of cultural differences with- 
out making any effort to look at 
structural inequalities or injustic- 
es in society ... this results in con- 
fusion and misunderstanding... 
directing students to withdraw 
into mere political correctness.” 

As an educator, she recognized 
a real difference when teaching 
courses where a global perspec- 
tive on the relations between cul- 


tures was presented. She argues that “information about 
global politics, environmental issues, local, regional and 
global agreements and treaties that are linked to cre- 
ation of social class, power, need to be an integral part 
of an intercultural curriculum.” The same students who 
disconnected in her diversity classes becoming fully en- 
gaged, to the point of approaching her in the hallways 
to continue the discussion. 


INFORMATION ABOUT GLOBAL 
POLITICS... NEEDS TO BE 
AN INTEGRAL PART OF AN 
INTERNATIONAL CURRICULUM 


“Students these days are well-informed, they have 
access to technology, they know about what's happen- 
ing in Haiti, in Pakistan,” Arshad-Ayaz says. “Analysis 
of global citizenship and global treaties helps students 
make connections between the macro and the micro 
and provides a better understanding of why worldviews 
are so diverse and different among peoples.” 

The benefits are clearly demonstrated. “This perspec- 
tive allows them hope and possibility and puts them in 
a position where they learn that the choices they make 
can have serious consequences for people and cultures 
in their society and across the globe.” 

Ultimately, she says, students from both majority and 
minority groups become more engaged. 

“You get their attention, you get dialogue, and you get 
understanding.” 


ANNA SARKISSIAN 


Though Turkey is her home and native 
land, new assistant professor Ceren Belge 
has lived abroad for years: in Israel, the 
U.K. and the U.S. This summer, she set- 
tled into life in Montreal to teach in our 
Department of Political Science. 

“Living in other countries is a good ex- 
perience but one also needs a home,” she 
says. 

After completing her BA in Istanbul 
at Bogazic¢i University, Belge spent a year 
at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science studying sociology be- 
fore moving to the west coast for her MA 
and PhD in political science at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

For the past two years, she has been 
an academy scholar at the Weatherhead 
Center for International Affairs at Har- 
vard University. 

Much of her research is a comparative 


analysis between Turkey and Israel. Her 
interests also include state-building, eth- 
nicity and nationalism, colonialism, hu- 
man rights law, legal pluralism and legal 
mobilization. 

Though Belge considers herself a new- 
comer to the field of Israeli studies, she 
has already won numerous prizes for her 
work. Her doctoral thesis, Whose Law?: 
Clans, Honor Killings, and State-Minority 
Relations in Turkey and Israel drew praise 
from the Law and Society Association 
and the Association for Israel Studies 
who presented her with best dissertation 
awards. 

The challenge of doing research from 
afar is a very real concern for her. At one 
point, Belge spent a year-and-a-half in 
Turkey and Israel conducting research. 
Once it was over, she found it difficult to 
re-establish relationships she had built. 
Phone conversations weren't enough. She 
hopes to spend her summers based in 





Ceren Belge is happily settling into life in the Department of Political Science. 


Turkey in order to facilitate the process. 

This year, Belge says she is looking for- 
ward to writing, research, going to con- 
ferences — “everything.” 

“?’m very motivated by the fact that 
Concordia has a student body that is ac- 
tive on Middle East issues,” she says. “I 
think teaching here is much more excit- 


ing than it could be anywhere in the U.S.” 

Some friends have warned her that the 
first year as a new professor can be over- 
whelming. But the department's support- 
ive environment and teaching load have 
made things more,manageable for Belge. 

“I feel that this is the perfect place to 
get started,’ she says. 





INTERNATIONAL 


OPPORTUNITY 


Business student discovers Japan 


MicHAEL KEEGAN 


No one should undersetimate Sonia 
Solova. This 25-year-old is intelli- 
gent, thoughtful, perceptive and ar- 
ticulate. And she is passionate about 
facing challenges and learning from 
them. 

Solova’s always had an affinity 
for languages, likes problem-solv- 
ing, and has done some travelling. 
She knew she wanted to contribute 
something to the world with her life. 
So when she applied to Concordia as 
a mature student, she felt the Inter- 
national Business program at John 
Molson School of Business would be 
a good fit. 

Solova made the Dean’s List in her 
first year, and ended her second with 
a four-month exchange this summer 
at Keio University in Tokyo, which 
is the oldest private institution of 
higher learning in Japan and, she 
says, and has a reputation as one of 
the best. 

“People always get a job when they 
finish there,” she says. “Business and 
political leaders send their children 
there. And the professors are amaz- 
ing.” Keio’s founder, Yukichi Fuku- 
zawa, can be seen on the 10 000-yen 
note. 





Sonia Solova negotiates Japanese culture. Above, she selects from the interactive 
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menu at an Izakaya (tapas Japanese style) and (below) Sonia and co-exchange student 
Clara celebrate their friendship Tokyo-style with a pericura. 


you,” she says, “with different values 
as well, it makes you realize who you 
are as a person: What part is society, 
and what part is you. You discover 
the things you are willing to give up, 
the things that are not part of your 
core. I let go of a lot of things, but 
could not let go of others.” 


CONCORDIA'S INTERNATIONAL LINKAGES BRING VALUABLE 
DIVERSITY TO OUR ACADEMIC PROGRAMS AND RESEARCH AC- 
TIVITIES. THEY ALSO DEMONSTRATE CONCORDIA'’S COMMIT- 
MENT TO PROVIDE STUDENTS WITH THE NECESSARY SKILLS 
FOR AN INCREASINGLY INTERCONNECTED WORLD 
- WILLIAM CHEAIB, DIRECTOR CONCORDIA INTERNATIONAL 


In addition to Japanese language 
classes, Solova chose four courses, 
some with intriguing titles: Besides 
“Management in Japan,” she took 
“Culture and the Unconscious,’ 
“Discovering Culture Through Ob- 
servation, and “Japan in the Foreign 
Imagination.” 

“I like the psychology of things,” 
Solova explains. “In business, there's 
lots of psychology. I wanted the Japa- 
nese view, not just because it was 
Japanese, but because it’s so different 
from our own.” 

Solova believes strongly that “if 
youre going to study international 
business, it should be a requirement 
to do an exchange.” 

“Go with an open mind,” she says. 
“You'll encounter a lot of difficulties, 
but that’s what makes it worthwhile. 
If it’s not a struggle, you're not learn- 
ing.” 

Solova discovered that Japanese 
culture can deepen your understand- 
ing of both respect and self discovery. 

“When two cultures collide within 


“I have a new understanding of 
myself. I came back a changed per- 
son, she says, and then rephrases: 
“It’s not just a change. I grew.” 

She also made a best friend for life 
on the exchange: Clara, a student 
from Spain. The bond they formed 
in Japan is unbreakable, she says, “be- 
cause you go through something so 
challenging, so difficult, so different, 
and you help each other through.” 

Solova says “distinguishing culture 
from personality” is a skill that will 
serve her well in her career, especially 
when doing business in Japan. 

Solova’s been selected for a six- 


- month internship in Japan’s auto in- 


dustry related to international busi- 
ness. It’s a great learning opportunity 
for her, and so she'll return to Japan 
this month and intends to be back 
here for the Winter term to make 
sure she graduates by 2011. 


FOR MORE ABOUT WHERE STUDENTS ARE 
CURRENTLY STUDYING, TURN TO PAGE 4. 
TO LEARN ABOUT EXCHANGE PROGRAMS, 
PLEASE VISIT INTERNATIONAL.CONCORDIA.CA. 
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COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN OF 


INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENTS. 
STUDYING AT CONCORDIA 
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PAKISTAN 
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THESE COUNTRIES ACCOUNT FOR 
67.7% OF ALL INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENTS IN 2009-10 
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UNDER THE MICROSCOPE 


Gada Mahrouse publishes analysis of Bouchard- Taylor Commission 
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Charles Taylor and Gérard Bouchard addressed students at Concordia after the public consultation period of the commission's work ended. | 


KAREN HERLAND Bouchard-Taylor proceedings. of cultural minorities on the defensive And while the Bouchard-Taylor Com- 
Mahrouse’s analysis describes the cli- and monopolized headlines with increas- mission served as a good way to meet her 

Sometimes research projects are seren- mate in Quebec at that time when stu- ingly inflammatory comments. This deci- new colleagues and students at the insti- 
dipitous. dent hijabs and kirpans, workout gear sion ultimately “fed the crisis they were tute, Mahrouse is happy to be working on 
When Gada Mahrouse was hired at the and Hérouxville’s code of conduct were trying to mitigate.” her own research projects again. She spent 


Simone de Beauvoir Institute, in large part a good part of this summer writing *Virtu- 
ous Voyages” - a manuscript on the grow- 


because of her research on race and post- 
ing market for ethical and politically mo- 


colonial theory, she didnt plan on publish” TLE COMMISSION ENDED UP REINFORCING tivated travel; whether volunteering in the 


ing an overview of-the Bouchard-Taylor 


Commission in the international journal THE RACIALISED HIERARCHIES AND EXCLU- wake of natural disasters, touring slums 


in the global south or defusing conflict 


tenses SIONS THAT IT WANTED TO REDRESS situations by physically acting as a human 


“It really just fell into my lap,’ says Mah- 
shield. 


rouse, who began visiting the institute 
“We usually only hear about the ben- 


when she moved back to Montreal in 2007 
in preparation for the start of her contract efits of this type of travel. We rarely hear 


there in January 2008. making headlines. She contextualizes In particular, she challenges the re- about the contradictions and problems 
That fall marked the middle of the year- Quebec’s model of interculturalism and port's cover page slogan ‘Dialogue mak- that can arise.” 
long government consultation and Mah- the specificity of French Quebec's major- ing a difference’ by suggesting that By interviewing students and volunteers 
rouse became involved in formulating a ity status provincially, and its minority dialogue alone is limiting without corre- who have travelled abroad to ‘do good’ she 
response to the commission with students status federally. sponding structural change. This is borne points to some of the gaps between the 
and faculty at the institute. She also helped She charges that Bouchard-Taylor may out by the fact that the consultations were positive public perception of such projects 
plan presentations at the public hearings. have erred by extending “the scope of just one element of over a dozen parallel and the disconnect experienced by people 
Her article “Reasonable accommoda- the consultation beyond the realm of the studies on systemic barriers to equality, who become even more aware of the con- 
tion’ in Québec: the limits of participation legal — beyond rights to attitudes and yet they eclipsed the findings of the larger ditions of inequality that allowed them to 


and dialogue” takes a critical look at the opinions.” This context placed members research project. ‘help’ in the first place. 
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IN CONVERSATION 


KAREN HERLAND 


First impressions count. But what if your first encounter 
with someone is virtual? How well do you know the guy 
or gal next to. you in the bar in Second Life? Or the orc 
you just enlisted for help in World of Warcraft? How re- 
flective are these digital proxies of their creators? 

Marketing professor H. Onur Bodur of the John Mol- 
son Schoool of Business sees a treasure trove in the an- 
swers to these questions. He published a paper this sum- 
mer in Psychology & Marketing with his former PhD 
student Jean-Francois Bélisle. The research can help mar- 
keters draw conclusions from what Bodur characterizes 
as thin slices of information (style, hair colour, gender) 
about potential consumers. 

We discussed the research with Bart Simon, who is 
currently director of Technoculture, Art and Games and 
Associate Professor in the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology. For the last eight years, he has focused his 
research on digital game cultures and the communities 
that form both in multi-player role playing games like 
World of Warcraft, and around devices like the Wii. 

The now seven-year-old virtual world Second Life was 
the starting point for the research. This platform allows 
individuals to create contexts to interact in real-time in 
worlds created on-screen. And although the context is 
imagination-generated, Second Life has attracted com- 
mercial interest. “There are no real personalities, limited 
information is shared, but real dollars are being spent,’ 
says Bodur. “It is interesting as a marketing simulation.” 

Bodur turned to Second Life on the advice of Bélisle. 
Simon also began studying avatars because of student in- 
terest but the context in games is very different than in 
Second Life. 


Simon points out that online games require coop- 
eration between players to deal with threats and solve 
puzzles. Being liked and trusted by other players is ex- 
tremely important. He is interested in Bodur’s study 
because the psychologically-defined research and per- 
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Concordia Professor jason Lewis and alumna Skawennati Tricia Fragnito (both centre) co-founded Aboriginal Territories in Cyber- 
space with funding from the Social Sciences and the Humanities Research Council. This research lab builds worlds in Second Life and 
the researchers at AbTec.org constructed these avatars of themselves. | « , 


sonality focus that Bodur brings “[is very] relevant [to] 
sociological research because [avatars in games] have to 
work together. From early research we know that good- 
looking characters have more conversations, and ugly 
ones have a harder time,’ said Simon. He stressed the 
importance of the psychologies and personalities of the 
players for gaming. 


Bodur saw the measurable completion of tasks in gam- 
ing as a good marker of the accuracy of people's percep- 
tions of avatars. “I actually love that, because in our re- 
search, we had a hard time identifying what behaviour 
to look at. [In the case of games], it’s goal-oriented [and] 
it would be easier to trace how successful people are,” re- 
sponded Bodur. 

Building on other research that uses thin slices of in- 
formation to allow people to form opinions about strang- 
ers (for example showing them a picture of the persons 
room or office) Bodur’s research demonstrates that im- 
ages of avatars communicate more than their creators 
expect, even when they intend deception. “Even though 
people don't expect to convey their true personalities on 
line, ultimately they do,” said Bodur. “We were surprised 
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Onur Bodur (left) and Bart Simon. 


how much people infer from so little information.’ 

Bodur’s research used only images of avatars, but with 
the 100 or so participants in the study, that generated a 
lot of data. Simon suggested people might draw other 
conclusions from animated avatars, operating in their 
virtual contexts. “Differences would show up more with 
action,’ said Simon. “It’s a thicker thin slice.” 

Understanding how avatars relate to the people who 
create them could be extremely valuable for corpora- 
tions. “Avatars are easier to access and measure than peo- 
ple. You could create a snapshot of a demographic that 
you never could in focus groups and surveys but would 
it be accurate?,” Simon said, acknowledging Bodur’s re- 
search suggests that it would. 

Similarly, Bodur thinks that a better understanding of 
how well people can infer character traits from avatars 
will also help companies develop avatars as online repre- 
sentatives of their brands. 


t FOR THE FULL CONVERSATION, LISTEN TO THE AUDIO 
AT NOW.CONCORDIA.CA 
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BULLYING IN SOCIAL CONTEXT 


Vanier scholar examines role of peers in bullying situations 


KAREN HERLAND 


Understanding the dynamics of how 
tweens get picked on in the classroom 
has long-term repercussions: both for 
the mental health of those involved, 
and to avoid repeating those harass- 
ment patterns in future environments 
like the workplace. 


to undertake a research project investi- 
gating factors that influence children’s 
participation in bullying. Her research 
extends to the role of friendships in 
curbing the negative effects of bullying. 

Using questionnaires, students who 
are targets of bullies, the targets’ defend- 
ers, bullies themselves, and those who 
reinforce bullying behavior will be iden- 


| WANT TO STUDY THE 
FUNCTIONAL ROLE OF PEERS 
IN REDUCING BULLYING INCIDENTS 


“Bullying should be seen as a phe- 
nomenon that arises within a social con- 
text,” explains clinical psychology PhD 
student Caroline Doromajian, who has 
been studying with William M. Bukows- 
ki (see below). The school environment, 
the cultural context, and the peer group 
as a whole must be considered. 

Doramajian earned a_ prestigious 
Vanier Canada Graduate Scholarship, 
based on her earlier excellence in schol- 
arly achievement and proven leadership, 





tified, and factors related to which role 
they occupy will be assessed. “I want to 
study the functional role of peers in re- 
ducing bullying incidents and in buff- 
ering against potential mental health 
problems,” says Doramajian. 

Doramajian has already entered the 
pilot project stage of her PhD. She will 
receive $50 000 annually through her 
scholarship for each of the next three 
years to support the research. 


She is keen to contribute to effective 


_ path. “I get to use my analytical skills to 


intervention strategies to reduce school 
violence by promoting a sense of inter- 
personal responsibility within the peer 
group. She became interested in this 
particular field while doing her MA re- 
search, which looked at how peer sup- 
port protects victims of bullying from 
depression. 

She continues her studies at the Center 
for Research in Human Development. 
“It’s the ideal learning environment for 
researchers in training. ] am exposed to 
a wide range of issues across the human 
lifespan, which then informs my work 
with children and adolescents.” 

Doramajian saw some long-term ef- 
fects of bullying first-hand while work- 
ing in the psychiatry ward at the Jewish 
General Hospital over the summer. “It’s 
an interpersonal stressor that can exac- 
erbate other biological or social risk fac- 
tors for mental health problems.” 

Her current research project may seem 
a far cry from her previous decade-long 
career as an aerospace engineer but she 
has found great purpose on her current 


study complex and fascinating human 
behaviours, and work toward solving 
important social problems.” 



































PhD student Caroline Doromajian. master's stucent Kiran 
Human Development with Centre Director William M. Bu 


NTRE FOR RESEARCH | 





REBELS WITHOUT APPLAUSE 


New study on peer victimization 


UNDERSTANDING HUMAN BE 





SYLVAIN-JACQUES 
DESJARDINS 


Loners and antisocial kids who 
reject other children are often 
bullied at school -— an accepted 
form of punishment from peers 
as they establish social order. 
Such peer victimization may be 
an extreme group response to 
control renegades, according to a 
new study from Concordia Uni- 
versity published in the Journal of 
Early Adolescence. 

“For groups to survive, they 
need to keep their members un- 
der control,” says author William 
M. Bukowski, a Department of 
Psychology professor and Direc- 
tor of the Centre for Research 
in Human Development. “With- 
drawn individuals threaten the 
strong social fabric of a group, so 
kids are victimized when they are 
too strong or too antisocial. Vic- 
timization is a reaction to anyone 
who threatens group harmony.” 

Bukowski notes that the word 
victimization is related to the 


word for sacrifice and speculates 
the term remains relevant in es- 
tablishing modern dynamics 
among kids. “Peers who are vic- 
timized are sacrificed for the sur- 
vival of the group.” 

The study, which focused on 
367 English-speaking kids en- 
rolled in grades five and six at 
public schools in Montreal, was 
undertaken to gain better insight 
into what makes some kids popu- 
lar while others are perceived as 
victims or bullies. 

The research team focused on 
social versus physical aggression 
among kids. “Using aggression in 
ways that are acceptable by peers 
is critical in children keeping their 
social status and, in turn, their 
social dominance,” says Bukows- 
ki, noting physical attractiveness 
and personality traits could also 
influence peer standing. “We 
found dominant children used 
organized, instrumental types of 
relational aggression to position 
themselves.” 

To ascertain whether kids were 
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RESISTING DISTRACTIONS 
EQUALS BETTER MEMORY 


Award-winning CRDH study finds focus can mean success 


Russ COOPER 


Certain types of distractions affect immedi- 
ate memory performance differently, a re- 
cent Concordia study finds. 

“Distractibility depends on one’s ability to 
focus on a current goal amidst irrelevant in- 
formation,” says Kiran Vadaga, Vadaga, who 
is now a first-year master’s clinical psychol- 
ogy student, was the first to examine how 
much three types of ‘irrelevant information’ 
can interrupt a single task, while still an un- 
dergraduate. 

Imagine you're studying to ace a math 
exam. One type.of irrelevant information 
would be unrelated to your goal (the newspa- 
per on the table beside your math book). The 
second would be something that was previ- 
ously a goal (the dirty dishes from the lunch 
you made before studying). Third, a habitual 
response that needs to be restrained (answer- 
ing the phone while trying to study). 

Each type affects memory performance in 
different ways. Vadaga and his supervisor at 
the centre, Psychology Professor Karen Li, set 
out to develop a means to determine which 
affects memory functioning the most. 

“What we found was that an individual’s 
ability to resist distractors that were previ- 


VIOUR ACROSS THE LIFESPAN. 


leaders, victims or bullies, Bukows- 
ki and his team asked participants 
— 176 boys and 191 girls — to rate 
same-gender peers on 17 charac- 
teristics. Bullies, for instance, were 
characterized as kids “who says bad 
things behind other people's backs; 
who purposely keep others out of 
their group; who tell friends they'll 
stop liking them unless they do what 
they want.” 

Alpha-kids were described as 
“someone who other kids usu- 
ally follow; someone who is often 
a leader; someone who always get 
their own way.” 

Victims, for their part, were de- 
scribed as “someone who gets hit or 
kicked by other kids; someone who 
gets beaten up by other kids; some- 
one who gets ignored.” 

Bukowski, who observed many 
instances of peer victimization in 
his previous career as a math teach- 
er in elementary and high-schools, 
says educators and parents can help 
protect children from being victim- 
ized and prevent alpha-kids from 
becoming bullies. 


“No one wants to blame the vic- 
tim, so teachers and parents always 
focus on bullies, but it’s important 
to treat symptoms in peer victim- 
ization and not only the causes,’ he 
says. 

To prevent victimization in class- 
rooms and help neutralize bully- 
ing, teachers should foster egali- 
tarian environments, where access 
to power is shared, he continues. 
“Parents and educators should 
also encourage children who are 
withdrawn to speak up and assert 
themselves.” 

For parents who worry their kids 
are being outcast, says Bukowski, 
social status can change by adoles- 
cence. “At that age, kids like kids 
who push the envelope.” 

Bukowski’s coauthors included 
Ryan E. Adams, a former Concor- 
dia postdoctoral fellow who is now 
at the Cincinnati Children’s Hos- 
pital Medical Center in Ohio, and 
Nancy H. Bartlett, who received 


. her PhD at Concodia and is now at 


Mount Saint Vincent University in 
Nova Scotia. 


WRITE Now 


ous targets — the second type of irrelevant 


information — was positively associated 
with working memory,” says Vadaga. “In an 
everyday working memory task such as read- 
ing, implies that one’s reading efficiency is 
increased by the ability to disengage from 
previous goals.” 

Long and short of it — ignore the dishes 
and bury your nose in those books. 

In August, this research won Vadaga the 
poster competition for Life Sciences and Cog- 
nitive Sciences at the Rising Stars of Research 
(RSR) conference at the University of British 
Columbia, attended by 120 undergrads from 
Canada and Hong Kong. 

The RSR prize adds to Vadaga’s growing 
string of successes. Earlier this year, he won 
the prize for best oral presentation at the 
Concordia Undergraduate Research Day. 
Currently, he holds a $17 500 Canadian In- 
stitutes of Health Research (CIHR) Frederick 
Banting and Charles Best graduate scholar- 
ship, given to students in health-related fields 
deemed to have an exceptionally high poten- 
tial for future research achievement and pro- 
ductivity. 

His current research examines how dis- 
tractibility affects memory performance in 


older adults. 


These findings suggest that even non-clinical participants can be 
made to doubt their memory, simply by asking them to engage 


in repeated checking behavior. It is therefore reasonable to con- 
clude that people with OCD do not have memory impairments, 


" although they may perceive them as such because as checking 


increases, trust in memory decreases. 


Most of us have found ourselves well into our commute wondering if we left the light or 
burner on, or the alarm system off. Constant checking and rechecking of door locks, items 
in pockets, etc. has been identified as a symptom of Obsessive Compulsive Disorder. It has 
been hypothesized that people with OCD are compensating for poor memory. Psychology 
Professor Adam Radomsky has recently published a study demonstrating that the more indi- 


viduals check (even mentally) the less reliable their memory is. “We are preoccupied with 


the visible,” explains Radomsky. “The phenomenon of mental checking is underreported be- 
cause no one thinks to ask.” By investigating the question Radomsky’s research demonstrates 
potential directions for cognitive behavioural therapy. As for determining when repeated 
mental or physical checking is a clinical issue. “We do view these problems on a continuum. 
Checking becomes a problem if it is preventing you from doing the things you want to do. 


Radomsky, A.S., Alcolado, G.M. “Don’t even think about checking: Mental checking causes memory 
distrust”, Journal of Behavior Therapy and Experimental Psychiatry (2010) 
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STIRRING UP LAW AND ORDER 


New sociology professor tackles tough subjects 


ANNA SARKISSIAN 


Though her desk was bare and her computer was sitting 
in a cardboard box by the door, Amy Swiffen already felt 
very much at home in the Department of Sociology and 


Anthropology. 
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“Concordia is an interesting mix of smart, productive 
people, but the atmosphere is easy going,” says Swiffen, 
who was recently hired as an assistant professor. “The de- 
partment is serious about its expectations for faculty but 
also very open to new ideas and projects.” 

She comes to Concordia by way of the University of Al- 





New assistant professor Amy Swiffen teaches courses on controversial topics like crime and deviance. “Students come in with a lot 
of feelings on the subject,” she says. | concornia UNivEeRsiTy 


MOVING PEOPLE 


Meeting the Hall Building escalator challenge 


Jean Pelland, Director of Project Manage- 
ment in Facilities Management, under- 
stands the challenge he faces in keeping 
traffic moving while entirely renovating 
the Hall Building’s escalator system. 

“We've broken the project down to 
six phases and we are going to be testing 
and refining our procedures as we move 
from the top of the building down. The 
first step will be the three escalators that 
connect the ninth to twelfth floors. We 
plan to do the lobby and mezzanine sec- 
tion during the summer period when the 
traffic is slowest. ” 


2 800 


There are two approaches to the work 
that are currently in the tender process. 
One technology allows for escalators to 
be installed by assembling pieces on site, 


while the other involves removal of part” 


of the building facade. 
“The primary consideration in evalu- 


PEOPLE PER HOUR TAKE THE HALL BUILDING 
ESCALATORS; 93 PEOPLE PER MINUTE IN PEAK HOURS, 
ACCORDING TO 2008 CIRCULATION STUDIES 


~ ## safe.” concludes Pelland. 


= 


ating these bids will be quality. Of course 
we will be looking at cost, but we want to 
be sure that we install the best and latest 
technology with the least disruption of 
service,” says Pelland. 

What can users of the Hall Building 
look forward to? 

“Much more natural light and a more 
attractive architecture, two escalators 
and a new staircase in the high-traffic 
lobby mezzanine corridor and escalators 
that function 100% of the time,’ says 
Pelland. 

“The new escalators will be closely 


il | 


monitored and will be managed on site. 
All the escalators will also be reversible, 
if needed. This is the latest in escalator 
technology -— it’s reliable, effective and 


Work is slated to begin before the end 
of the year. 





berta, where she completed her PhD in 2009. Her disser- 
tation, Law, Ethics and the Biopolitical will be published 
in the next year by Routledge-Cavendish Press. 

Since graduating, she has been lecturing at the U of 
A on socialization, deviance and conformity and social 
theory, among other topics. Her specialities also include 
law, social and political theory, psychoanalysis, biopoli- 
tics and ethics. She follows a similar track at Concordia, 
where she is to teach subjects relating to the interdisci- 
plinary minors in Law and Society and Human Rights, as 
well as social deviance and the sociology of law. 

Understanding how power operates in society is a key 
concern for Swiffen. "Not only is everything at stake 
when youre talking about law — life and death — it’s also 
in the process of evolving,” she says. “The political land- 
scape is changing in ways that are not yet understood.” 

Though the semester has only just begun, Swiffen and 
Joshua Nichols, a post-doctoral fellow at the University 
of Victoria, are hard at work organizing a workshop in- 
volving several well-known academics to be held on cam- 
pus in October 2011. 

Their project involves contributors from across the 
disciplines to revisit the idea of the ‘end of history. After 
the fall of the Soviet Union some declared that society 


had reached its most advanced form with liberal democ- 


racy and free market capitalism. They plan to reassess 
this concept in light of recent events like the war on ter- 
ror and the economic crisis. 

“As a social scientist, it’s hard not to get excited about 
these issues,” she says. 

In the meantime, Swiffen is also developing a project 
about the history of triage in health law in Canada and 
the United States and will also have an article published 
by the American Bar Association in December. 


Artist’s conception of the renovated escalator space. 


Russ COOPER 


Gavin Kenneally, 21, has a concept for a 
vehicle suspension system that may well 
change how we travel over wildly varied 
and unpredictable terrain. 

A bit of background first. Most ve- 
hicles on the road have passive suspen- 
sion; a system of springs and fluid-filled 
pistons that absorb bumps so as not to 
pass on the shock to passengers. Active 
suspension systems, common in F1 rac- 
ers and many luxury vehicles, have com- 
puters that sense the road beneath and 
actively counterbalance bumps to ensure 
a smoother ride. 

Kenneally has developed a new active 
suspension concept that senses changes 
in the road not vertically, but horizon- 
tally. His “Biologically Inspired Telescop- 
ing Active Suspension Arm Vehicle” au- 
tomatically adjusts the track width — the 
lateral distance between two tires on the 
same axle — to improve mobility and sta- 
bility at any speed. 

He envisions the potential for this 
technology in developing nations, where 
a vehicle may travel a wide-lane city 
highway in the morning and a narrow 
path to a village in the evening. Kenneally 
also sees benefits in disaster relief efforts 
where vehicles confront varying physical 
obstacles. 

He’s not even limiting his thinking 
to our planet. “At its most ambitious, it 
may even be useful in an extraterrestrial 
rover, he says. 

It’s a stellar idea he brought to Elec- 
trical and Computer Engineering Pro- 
fessor and HYbrid CONtrol Systems 
(HYCONS) founder Luis Rodrigues last 
year. Expanding the idea from a previ- 
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NO MORE ROADS LESS TRAVELLED? 


Lateral active suspension research from HYbrid CONtrol Systems lab is poetry in motion 


Bide a 


ous active suspension vehicle he’d built, 
Kenneally found the lab’s online descrip- 
tion engaging and decided to approach 
Rodrigues. The two agreed the project 
was worth investigation, as did the Natu- 
ral Sciences and Engineering Research 
Council (NSERC). 

Much to his delight, an NSERC grant 
(along with funding from HYCONS and 


Kenneally’s Biologically Inspired Telescoping Active Suspension Arm Vehicle . 


Mechanical engineering student Gavin Kenneally in the EV Buildings HYCONS lab. | 


the Concordia Institute of Aerospace 
Design and Innovation, of which he is a 
member) allowed him to once again work 
full-time on the project over this sum- 
mer. This is not his first experience with 
NSERC-funded research. In the summer 
of 2009, he worked with Mechanical and 
Industrial Engineering Professor Paula 
Wood-Adams on the uses of a biodegrad- 
able plastic material in manufacturing. 





says Kenneally. “It has added real aca- 
demic credibility to something I'd be do- 
ing in my garage anyway. 

He recently showed that credibility 
when he presented at the at the Institute 
for Electrical and Electronic Engineers/ 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers Conference on Advanced Intelli- 
gent Mechatronics, in July in Montreal. 
Surrounded by professors and graduate 


AT ITS MOST AMBITIOUS, 
IT MAY EVEN BE USEFUL IN AN 
EXTRATERRESTRIAL ROVER 


Though, it’s not like the lack of fund- 
ing and partnerships with Rodrigues or 
Wood-Adams would’ve stopped him. 
He’s been building machines since high 
school. It’s a passion that lodged a $10 000 
computer numerical controlled milling 
machine in his garage (well, the garage 
of his parents, Design and Computation 
Arts Chair Rhona Richman Kenneally 
and Principal of the School of Canadian 
Irish Studies Michael Kenneally). The 
equipment is used to cut precise shapes 
from metal — an instrument he was able 
to afford with money raised as a freelance 
machinist. 

The partnership, however, has been 
invaluable to both Kenneally and Ro- 
drigues. “The fact that a third-year un- 
dergrad is able to collaborate with such 
professors, grad students and labs to such 
an extent is an amazing opportunity,’ 


students from other schools as well as 
people from industry, he had the oppor- 
tunity to share his ideas and receive feed- 
back. 

Did we mention he raised $10 000 as 
a member of the Concordia three-person 
team to Ride to Conquer Cancer in July 
2009, the 300 km trek from Quebec City 
to Montreal, riding beside Rhodes Schol- 
ar Liliane Chamas? and that he’s vice- 
President of the Garnet Key Society? 

“Gavin’s passion for engineering, dedi- 
cation to research, his creativity and art- 
istry, his drive for excellence is a perfect 
example of what outstanding students 
can achieve at our university,’ says Ro- 
drigues. 


WATCH A DEMONSTRATION VIDEO 
OF KENNEALLY’S LATERAL ACTIVE 
SUSPENSION AT NOW.CONCORDIA.CA 
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Open to Question continues 

Provost David Graham’s presentation on ‘(Re)defining 
the University in Society” is on Sept. 27 from noon to 
1 p.m. in AD-308 (Administration Building) on the Loyola 
Campus. 

Open to Question continues with Patrick Kelley, Chief Fi- 
nancial Officer, who will discuss the “Financing of Que- 
bec universities: the basics and more...” on Wednes- 
day, Oct. 6 at noon in room H-767 of the Hall Building. 
Bring your lunch and your questions. 

Check the Campus Life section of now.concordia.ca for the 
podcasts of both the Woodsworth and Graham sessions. 
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WHAT’S ON 


14th annual Concordia Used Book Fair 

In the McConnell Atrium on Oct. 4 and 5, the Concor- 
dia Used Book Fair will be selling books while raising 
funds for Multi-Faith Chaplaincy’s Student Emergency 
Food Fund and for sudent scholarships. This year’s sale is 
expected to put total funds raised over the $100 000 mark. 
There will be something for everyone - from textbooks, to 
mysteries, to cookbooks. Please show your support. 


Nonviolent Crisis Intervention Workshops 
Concordia’s Security Department is offering the Nonvio- 
lent Crisis Intervention workshops to interested faculty 
and staff. This day-long workshop teaches employees to 
safely respond to difficult behaviors and manage crisis situ- 
ations with confidence. This training is the first step toward 
a safer work environment. Workshops are offered on Sept. 
29, Oct. 7 and 19. See the security web site for details and 
registration: security.concordia.ca/prevention /training 





October is Volunteer Awareness Month and will be punc- 
tuated with a variety of events: On Oct. 4, a workshop 
that explains the liaison between volunteering and get- 
ting one’s career started. The same workshop will be held 
at the Loyola campus on Oct. 21. On Oct. 7 in the McCo- 
nnell Atrium is the Volunteer and Leadership Fair. 
A group will be volunteering at Benedict Labre House on 
Oct. 11. QPIRG will host a workshop titled “Activism 
101 for Students” on the afternoon of Oct. 12. The 
film The Soloist will be screened in H-110 on Oct. 27 
along with a non-perishable food collection for MADA, 
a local community centre serving kosher meals. Another 
workshop on “Strategic Volunteering” is Oct. 28, and 
another group will be volunteering at the Welcome Hall 
Mission. For full details, see the Volunteering site: volun- 
teer.concordia.ca /newsandevents /events 


OCTOBER 27 TO DECEMBER 1 AT THE GRANDE BIBLIOTHEQUE DU QUEBEC CONCORDIA RESEARCHERS AND ARTISTS WILL 


EXPLORE MONTREAL: SUR LE FLEUVE DES LANGUES, A LOOK AT OUR CITY’S FERTILE AND TEXTURED LINGUISTIC 


CULTURE. AS OF OCTOBER 27 OLLIVIER DYENS. JASON LEWIS, ALISON LOADER, DAVID JHAVE JOHNSTON. AND MAX AND 


Keynes 
FOR THE 


JULIAN STEIN WILL EXHIBIT A SERIES OF INTERACTIVE MULTIMEDIA INSTALLATIONS THAT EXPLORE HOW TECHNOLOGY 


TRANSFORMS OUR PERCEPTION OF THE CITY. 


OCTOBER 27 LE FLOT DES LANGUES, LA 


tm MONTREAL IS THE WORLD: 
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GRACE DES CULTURES: SHERRY SIMON EXAMINES 


THE CITY THROUGH THE EYES OF CONCORDIA 


HOW ENGLISH. FRENCH AND YIDDISH HELPED 


DEFINE MONTREAL IN RELATION TO THE 


PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE SERIES wessnnss nar enst mous 


city. NOVEMBER 3 UNIVERSITY OF 


THE STREETS CAFE: THE FRENCH LANGUAGE IN QUEBEC: A COMMON GOOD FOR ALL? PAULA BOUFFARD. SCPHIE AMBROSI, 


NOVEMBER 25 UNIVERSITY OF THE STREETS CAFE: AVOIDING THE MISSIONARY POSITION: WHAT ROLE MIGHT SOCIALLY 


ENGAGED THEATRE ARTISTS PLAY IN CREATING HEALTHY NEIGHBOURHOODS? TED LITTLE, ALEX MEGELAS, DECEMBER 1 
UNE PLUIE DE MOTS, DE LANGUES, DE SILENCES. AN EVENING OF POETRY: MARC ANDRE BROUILLETTE. JASON CAMLOT, 


ANDRE ROY, MARY DI MICHELE, DAVID MCGIMPSEY, STEPHANIE BOLSTER AND SINA QUEYRAS 


ALL EVENTS ARE FREE AND BEGIN AT 7:30 P.M. 


GRANDE BIBLIOTHEQUE DU QUEBEC, 475. BOUL. DE MAISONNEUVE EST 


Tel: 544-848-2424 ext. 4183 
Fax: 514-848-3383 
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Russ COOPER 


For a 13-year veteran and two-time Grey 
Cup champion centre for the Montreal 
Alouettes, Bryan Chiu doesn’t come 
across as intimidating as one might ex- 
pect. It wasn’t his hulking 6-foot-2-inch, 
300-pound frame that made the first im- 
pression — it was his extraordinary neigh- 
bourly demeanor. 
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NOT ALL THESE 
GUYS WILL BE PRO 
FOOTBALL PLAYERS, 
BUT THEY ALL HAVE 
THE OPPORTUNITY. 
TO BE UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATES. WHAT 

WE’RE TEACHING 
THEM ARE SKILLS 
TO HELP THEM 
SUCCEED IN LIFE. 


I can only guess, but I’d bet he wasn’t as 
friendly in an Als uniform to those lining 
up on the field against him. All the same, 
I never met him in his former job — one 
that saw him retire from the pros in June 
with a reputation as the finest offensive 
lineman in recent memory. I met him as 
the Stingers’ new offensive line coach and 
coordinator. 

“It’s been a drastic change for me,” says 
Chiu. “I went from putting four and a half 
hours a day as a player to 15 or 16 as a 
coach. My wife doesn’t like it very much 
right now, but for me I’m very passionate 
about this game.” 

It’s a passion that is immediately appar- 
ent. As we take in the field from the bleach- 
ers at Concordia Stadium, Chiu wastes no 
time sharing insight into his new role. 

“Our strength is that we are a young 
team, but we have some seasoned veter- 
ans,” including QB Rob MacKay and slot- 
back Liam Mahoney. With a solid start to 
the season, Chiu is taking the long view, 
demonstrating his veteran wisdom. “What 
we need to do is grow, get better, and gel at 
the right time. It’s a journey, but we have 
to figure out what kind of team we really 
are.” 

Aside from the extended hours, he’s ad- 
justing well to the shift from the pro to the 
university’s system. 

“The number one thing to remember is 
these aren’t professional athletes; they are 
student athletes and here to get a degree,” 
he says. “[Head Coach Gerry] McGrath 
and I stress that not all these guys will be 
pro football players, but they all have the 
opportunity to be university graduates. 
What we're teaching them is life skills to 
help them succeed in life.” 

Chiu is quite vocal about another side 
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FINDING HIS STRIDE 


Stingers’ new offensive coach Bryan Chiu settling into his role behind the clipboard 


‘of his new life: the opportunity to recover 


from his injuries. Thirteen years will test 
the resiliency of anyone in his position, 
and, boy, Chiu was tested — six knee sur- 
geries, shoulder surgery, elbow surgery, 
torn tendons. “The list just keeps going 
and going,’ he says. 

“At the end of the day, it’s about being 
healthy and functional for my wife, my 
son and my daughter. I got to the point 
where my injuries were limiting that kind 
of stuff. I would say I retired because of my 
family.” 

He tells me how happy he is to be able to 
remain in Montreal. He had no intention 
of leaving when he hung up his cleats, he 
says, but to the Vancouver native, Concor- 
dia has provided the chance to get to know 
his home even better. 

“I don’t regret the fact that I retired. 
Coming to Concordia was the best deci- 
sion I ever made. I’m so happy to be part 
of this team,” Chiu says, citing the working 
relationship he’s built over the years with 
McGrath through the football community 
as one of the main reasons for accepting 
the job. 

Looking away to give the field a hard 
stare, he lets his neighbourly demeanor 
drop, showing once again the fiercely 
competitive side that had him end his pro- 
fessional career with a Grey Cup hoisted 
above his head. 

“Our expectations should be high and 
we all have to believe we can win the Va- 
nier Cup,” he tells me. 

— right then, he looked his size. 


"LISTEN TO THE ENTIRE INTERVIEW | 
WITH BRYAN CHIU AT 
_ Now. CONCORDIA.C cA 
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(Above and below) Offensive line coach and coordinator Bryan Chiu and his team before the 
Stingers’ 34-29 Shaughnessy Cup win over McGill, Sept. 17. | anonew oosrowotsky} 
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CLEARING YOUR PALATE 


Would you like some locally harvested, pesticide-free, minimal carbon footprint fries with that? 


KAREN HERLAND 


When Kim Fox became frustrated with 
the increasing layers of corporate inter- 
ference between herself and what she put 
on her plate — she decided to turn that 
frustration into academic inquiry, and 
then into a festival. 

We rarely think about the source of 


of people told me they met people they 
didn’t know were out there and made 
contacts,” says Fox. 

Fox’s salary was funded by the Sustain- 
ability Action Fund, and the day came 
together with help from numerous cam- 
pus and student groups and student vol- 
unteers. Fox, who has been organizing 
music festivals for years, applied her skills 


MOST PEOPLE IN NORTH AMERICA 
DON’T KNOW WHERE THEIR FOOD 
COMES FROM, OR WHAT’S IN IT 


grocery store produce, peeling off the 
identifying sticker without even register- 
ing it. “Most people in North America 
don’t know where their food comes from, 
or what’s in it,” says Fox of the ever-grow- 
ing distance (both literal and figurative) 
between food growers and consumers. . 

To help educate people about what they 
consume, and start a dialogue between 
people involved in producing, distribut- 
ing and consuming food, Fox successfully 
proposed and produced a Sustainable 
Food Fair. “A festival is a really good way 
to rally people.” 

On September 15, the Hall Building 
became central for a group of commu- 
nity activists, vendors, workshop par- 
ticipants, the curious and the hungry to 
learn more about what they eat. “A lot 


to the venture. She also made every effort 
to limit the waste, energy and resources 
used during the day, “We worked to make 
this a zero-waste event.” 

Fox spent part of last year researching 
different aspects of agribusiness as an 
independent study project with Depart- 
ment of Political science Professor and 
Chair Peter Stoett. The deeper she dug, 
the more dirt she turned up. 

“Agrobusiness is controlling the major- 
ity of what we eat,” she explains. Farmers 
around the world are pressured to switch 
from traditional farming practices to use 
specialized seeds that promise bumper 
crops but require expensive pesticides 
and fertilizers to maintain. The seeds 
don’t reproduce themselves so farmers 
must buy new seeds annually to maintain 





Students appreciated the fare and the information available at Concordia’s first Sustainable Food 


Fair, | cope 


the over-inflated yields. 

“All of this is changing biodiversity and 
the way we grow our food.” Add excessive 
packaging, over-processing and GMO is- 
sues and it’s clear that something's wrong 
down on the farm — or between farm and 
kitchen. 

Fox researched alternative food pro- 
ducers and used the food fair to launch a 


map for people who want to know more 


_ about how they can change their diets or 


consumption habits. From buying local 
to educating yourself about food farming 
and delivery practices “there are a million 
ways to make a difference.” 

Fox wants to maintain the momentum, 
“I just don’t know what it will look like 
yet, it might be a speaker series,” says Fox. 


SECOND ANNUAL TASTES OF CONCORDIA 











Russ COOPER 


This year’s Tastes of Concordia 
event once again gave hundreds 
of Concordians the chance to get 
together and try a new dish. More 
than 600 Concordians sampled 
bites from a veritable smorgas- 
bord provided by over 50 student 
clubs and associations. The two- 


part gathering, part of orienta- 
tion, was held Sept. 13 and 14 on 
the Loyola and sir George Wil- 
liams campuses. 

Above: Jasmine Dixon (right) 
and Karleen Julient (centre) of 
the Concordia Caribbean Stu- 
dent Union share fried plantains, 
Jamaican patties, and cassava 
bread and tamarind dip. 


Above right: The Concor- 
dia Italian Association’s Jesse 
Lambert-Minichilli (right), 
Christian Fardella (centre) and 
Pasquale Bufo share their tra- 
ditional Italian fare, while the 
marinated pork, griot, akra, 
and rice and beans, below right: 
from the Haitian Students Asso- 
ciation quickly disappeared. 








